i go              Frederick the Great

In that age of unstable alliances and easy wars it
was certain that a conviction shared by so many
states would sooner or later lead to action. It was
equally certain that, while Frederick was king,
Prussia would strike back. Hence we may regard
with some indifference nice balancings of moral judg-
ment upon the great fact of 1756, when Frederick
suddenly made war upon Austria and treated Saxony
with almost greater violence. It seems idle to main-
tain that because Austria had yielded up Silesia by
treaty she was debarred for ever from retaliating
upon Frederick in the fashion which he had set.
Who would apply such a rule to the problems of the
present ? If it be lawful, in our own day, for France
to hope to recover Alsace and Lorraine, or for
Spain to hope to recover Gibraltar, it is not easy to
understand why, in 1756, Maria Theresa might not
lawfully hope to reverse the verdict of 1742 and
1745. And if she and her neighbours contemplated
something more than a recovery of lands actually
lost, if they sought to reduce the King of Prussia to
the harmless level of a Margrave of Brandenburg,
who can be indignant or even surprised? A new
coalition against Frederick would be merely the Aus-
trian answer to his own riddle, " If I have an advant-
age, am I to use it or not ?"

But if, as seems undeniable, Austria and her
neighbours had good grounds for hoping to attack
Prussia, arid if, as Frederick had reason to believe,
the danger was becoming imminent in 1756, what
could be more futile than the statement that none the
less he was not justified in striking the first blow? It